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EpIToRIAL BuzziNcs. 


Florists Favor the Golden-Rod. 
~The florists’ convention, held at Buffalo, 
N. Y., on Aug. 22, showed a strong senti- 
ment in favor of the golden-rod as a national 
flower. We have no doubt but that it will 
bear off the palm. 








In Germany, bee-keepers have just 
realized the best honey season for many 
years—this we learn from the Rev. Stephen 
Roese, who gleans it from letters just re- 
eeived from the “father-land.”” America 
sends greetings to Germany, and congratu- 
lations upon receiving a satisfactory honey 
crop, with which America is also blessed. 


Now is the Time to Feed if it is 
necessary, for winter stores, as well as to get 
the young bees so necessary for safe winter- 
ing, with which to stock up the hives before 
putting them into winter quarters. Feed at 
night, so as not to induce robbing. Each 
colony should have from 25 to 30 pounds of 
the best well-ripened honey for winter 
stores. 








St. Joseph Exposition.—The dis- 
play in the Bee and Honey Department of 
this Exposition, this year, is very fine, and 
will repay any one for visiting the Fair. 
The Rev. Emerson T. Abbott remarks in a 
private letter, that ‘“*Bee-keepers who at- 
tendthe Exposition this year, will find a 
welcome at Nos. 32 to 35 in the Main Hall, 
also the latest copy of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL.” Bee-keepers will please make 
a note of this, and accept the kind invita- 
tion of friend Abbott. Other good bee- 
keepers will have nice exhibits, and the 
Bee and Honey Show will be an attractive 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 





The Entomological Club of Amer- 
ica met at Toronto, Ontario, on Friday, 
Aug. 30, 1889. There were about 400 pres- 
ent. A special meeting was held on 
Wednesday afternoon in Victoria Park. 
Prof. A. J. Cook read an account of the 
depredations of a new kind of furniture in- 
sect, which is peculiar, as it not only de- 
stroys furniture, but assuages the pangs of 
hunger on such condiments as red pepper 
and insect poison. Its one good point is 
that it has a taste for cigarettes, which it 
devours with avidity. 

Prof. C. M. Weed detailed his experiences 
with arsenica) poisons. He was followed 
by Prof. A. J. Cook, who also recounted the 
results of his experiments in the same line. 
The following officers for next year were 
elected by the Club: President, Prof. A. 
J. Cook, Michigan; Vice-President, Rev. 
Dr. Bethune, Port Hope, Ont. ; Secretary, 
Rev. F. M. Webster, Indiana. 

The above is gleaned from the Toronto 
Mail. Wecongratulate Prof. A. J. Cook 
upon the attainment of this new honor. He 
is “ worthy and well qualified” for it. It is 
a singular coincidence that the editor of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL was on the same 
day unanimously elected an officer of the 
Supreme Council of the American Legion of 
Honor, which has 63,000 members in North 
America. : 





Minnesota State Fair at St. Paul, 
from Sept.6 to 14. Mr. L. H. Wilcox is 
assistant Superintendent of the Honey and 
Apiarian Department. About $100 are of- 
fered in premiums on bees, honey, and im- 
plements ; then follows a novelty—a special 
sweepstakes premium of $150 is offered for 
the “best display of any individual, State, 
county, or local bee-keeper association, con- 
sisting of not less than one ton of honey, 
five colonies of bees, and all the necessary 
equipments of a model apiary ; also an ex- 
pert to handle and manipulate bees, extract 
honey, make and insert foundation, and 
show the use of modern improvements at 
any time the superintendent may direct.”’ 

This large premium should call out an 
excellent display, and we hope the hint will 
be taken by other Fairs next season. 





Frank Leslie’s Illustrated News- 
paper for Sept. 7 is a very striking number. 
lts interesting pages represent scenes dur- 
ing the Sheepshead Bay racing season, “A 
Fishing-camp in Maine,” “An Evening 
Procession of Boats on Lake George,’ and 
scenes on the grounds of the Hoboken Tur- 
tle Club. 





Busy as a Bee.—It is said that to col- 
lect one pound of honey, 62,000 heads of 
clover must be drained of their nectar ; and 
to do that requires 3,650,000 visits from the 
bees. lt means something when we say, 
** Busy as 2 bee.”’—Exchange. 





2” The bee-keepers of Sangamon and adjoining 
counties are requested to meet in the Supervisors’ 
Room of the Court House in Springfield, Ills., on 





feature of the Exposition, as usual. 


De pms = A Sept. 25, 1889, at 10 a.m., for the purpose 
f organizing a bee-keepers’ association. Al) are in- 
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Brand the Bees.—The papers gen- 
erally are “ poking fun”’ at the decision of 
the New York court in the case of S. W. 
Rich. The American Analyst gets off the 
following : 


The general term of the Supreme Court in 
the central part of this State has decided 
that it is trespass for honey-bees to go upon 
lands not belonging to their owner. ‘This 
may be good law, but the wonder is how this 
law isto be carried out. it perhaps will 
offer a new field for the rubber-stamp men 
to affix the owner’s initials to the bees’ 
feet, or Mr. Edison might invent some elec- 
tric appliance by which trespassing bees 
could be made to leave their mark; or na- 
ture, perhaps, would be sufficient if the 
bees would notify the owner of the land 
where the trespass is committed by pre- 
senting their “business end” as a sort of 
card of identification ; or the owners of the 
bees might brand them. Otherwise we can- 
not see how this decision will help those 
who are trespassed upon. 


The “card of identification” from the 
“ business end” of the bees will no doubt 
be the most satisfactory and convincing 
argument of the presence of the winged 
intruders. The one whose duty it might be 
to brand them would have a picnic—and a 
red-hot time, at that. 





A Dishonorable Transaction 
stamps the character of the man. Mistakes 
will happen, but such are always easily 
rectified if a spark of honor remains in the 
bosom of the person responsible for such. 
A gentleman in Kansas seeing an advertise- 
ment of “ Italian Bees for Sale,” signed by 
** A. Meyer, Pekin, Lils.,’’ sent him the price 
of a colony with sufficient to prepay the 
transportation charges, and received a col- 
ony of poor hybrids, and had to pay $2.10 
for charges a second time. We wrote to 
Meyer more than a month ago for an expla- 
nation before publishing this. The letter 
was not returned “after 10 days,” as re- 
quested, but no reply has come to hand. No 
more money should be entrusted to him 
until he explains or clears up this transac- 
tion. 


—____-_-~»> - —=> - oe 


How Things Have Changed.— 
Henry Alley, of Wenham, Mass., thus de- 
scribes the changed aspect of things in his 
State about the honey crop: 


I tell you, friend Newman, things have 
changed here wonderfully during the past 
twenty days. Rainy weather has gone by. 
and our bees have done a heavy business in 
gathering honey from golden-rod and other 
fall flowers. All of my hives are solidly 
full of honey of the best quality, and yet 
the flow continues. The weather is exactly 
the reverse of what it was one year ago. It 
is hot and dry, just the condition all bee- 
keepers like to have when there is plenty of 
honey the bees can gather. 

The depression in spirits we have ex- 

rienced for nearly a year has vanished. 

very order on our books for queens will be 
filled on the 7th. We never received more 
orders for queens than this year, hundreds 
of them coming from my vertisement in 
your valuable AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


We hope this change is general all through 
the Eastern States, where heretofore the 
reports have been so discouraging about the 





°o 
vited.—D. D. Cooper, Geo. F. Robbins, C. E. Yocum. 


honey crop. 
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GLEAUS OF NEWS. 








Oe 


The World’s Fair will be held in 
some suitable place in 1892 to commemorate 
the 400th anniversary of the discovery of 
America. Mr. Aspinwall, upon the pre- 
sumption that New York will be the place 
selected, writes us as follows about making 
a creditable exhibit of bees, honey and api- 
arian supplies. Such should be done, no 
matter where it is held, but we imagine that 
Chicago will very likely put in a strong 
claim for its location within its spacious 
borders. But no matter where it is held, let 
there be a grand apiarian exhibit. Mr. 
Aspinwall says : 


FRIEND NEWMAN:—As there seems to 
be little doubt that in 1892 there will bea 
grand World’s Fair in New York, would it 
not be well for our conventions to urge the 
appointment of some one on the proper 
committee, to look after our industry? I 
understand that in 1876 the exhibit of bees, 
honey and supplies was poor. not let 
this be the case in 1892. We should have 
the grandest exhibit at that Fair of an 
ever seen in this or any other country. All 
it needs is some one to look after the thing 
here, who has the ee of the industry, as a 
whole, at heart. Let us begin right now to 
do something, and we will show the world 
that Wiley is a monstrous calumniator, and 
that American Bee-Keepers and Supply 
Dealers lead the world. If the conventions 
see fit, 1 will take charge of their recommen- 
dations, and will see that they reach the 
proper authorities, as I am constantly in the 
city. I have already written the Mayor, 
asking that some one be appointed to look 
after the industry, but the recommendations 
of our conventions will have far greater 
weight. Yours fraternally, 

JOHN ASPINWALL. 








Fatal Quarrel.—William Hooper was 
shot and killed by J. W. Shaw near High- 
land, Md., Saturday night, Aug. 24. They 
were farmers. The other day Shaw dis- 
covered a bee-hive on the line between his 
and Hooper’s farm. He an taking the 
honey away when Hooper objected, claim- 
ing that the honey was his. Saturday even- 
ing the quarrel was renewed at Shaw’s 
house. Hooper’s pistol missed fire. Shaw 
then got his shot-gun and discharged a load 
of buckshot in Hooper’s head. 


The above is from the Buffalo News. How 
foolish it is for men to quarrel—yet many 
do it over very small matters. The above 
was sent to us by Harry E. Hill, of Titus- 
ville, Pa., as an item of news. It might 
have been a quarrel over a cat, dog, cow, or 
horse—or even a spoon or dish. It was 
foolish, very foolish. 





Wing-Strokes in a Second.—The 
following, according to a French physiol- 
ogist, in regard to the number of wing- 
strokes made in a second by various insects 
and birds, will be interesting to all: 

The wing of the ordinary house-fly makes 


330 strokes in one second ; the wing of the 
bumble-bee, 240; the honey-bee, 190; the 


wing of the wasp, 110; the wing of the 
dragon-fiy, 28 ; the wing of the sparrow, 13 ; 
the wing of the wild duck, 9; the wing of 
the house-pigeon, 8; and the wing of the 
osprey, 6. 





Educated Bees.—A correspondent in 
Indiana sends an amusing item taken from 


the Indianapolis News, describing the 
training of some bees by an ‘‘amateur” 
bee-keeper in Indianapolis. The item reads 
thus: 


Mr. W. C. Bobbs, the amateur apiarist, 
has succeeded in training a few bees until 
they have become interesting pets, and 
their performances are something unusual, 
Mr. bbs lives on Lllinois street, near a 
large conservatory, and thus his bees have 
the very best of intellectual food from the 
finest flowersin the land. One large queen- 
bee of Mr. Bobbs’ apiary, has been trained 
so that she will turn somersaults on a piece 
of paper, and can furthermore walk a string. 

nother bee from the same hive takes a 

uliar delightin playing ‘“‘circus”’ with a 
arge bloodhound which Mr. Bobbs owns. 
The busy insect is fond of attaching herself 
under the dog’s collar, and working her 
“stinger ’’ with great industry. 

Mr. Bobbs has learned to charm his bees 
very successfully, though it required some 
time, and it was necessary for him to sub- 
ject himself to many indignities at their 
“hands.” The past week he has been 
wearing a cold, glittering smile on one side 
of his face, where the charm did not work 
very well. 
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Clipping the Queen’s Wing.—A 
correspondent of one of our exchanges 
gives his opinion thus, on the subject of 
clipping the queen’s wing, so as to prevent 
the absconding of the swarm, and conse- 
quent loss and annoyance : 





I would as soon think of cutting wheat 
with a sickle, or of threshing it with a flail 
as to manage bees without clipping one of 
the queen’s wings. Then as the swarm 
issues, catch the queen and cage her under 
a tumbler inthe shade. This is done in an 
instant. Now the bees will invariably re- 
turn to the old hive, or a new one put in its 
place ; and the hiving is thus done without 
anxiety or labor. a clipping, we can 
never lose a colony. The worst that may 
happen is to lose the queen, which rarely 
occurs. 


Bees and Chickens.—In the In- 
diana Farmer we find the following in re- 
gard to keeping chickens in connection 
with bee-keeping. The testimony is valuable, 
and is stated as follows: 


Mr. Dadant says that he once had an api- 
ary located on the side of a hil), and fenced. 
He also had at the same time 500 chickens 
occupying the same inclosure with the bees. 
He had his hives raised from the ground, 
and at night the hens brooded their chick- 
ens underthem. He also taught the chick- 
ens to eat drones, by feeding them brood 
and hatching drones. Furthermore, he has 
seen a rooster pick them off as they have 
clustered a together for mutual pro- 
tection against their female persecutors, as 
all bee-keepers have seen them do, until he 
could swallow no more, then rest a bit 
stretch his neck and go for them again—and 
if corn was thrown to him, he would not 
notice it. 








Fine Portraits of “the American 
Duchess”’ (formerly Mrs. Hammersly, of 
Mew York) and the Duke of Marlborough 
given in connection with an illustrated 
article on the famous palace and park of 
Blenheim, are conaeness among the pic- 
torial features of ank Leslie’s Popular 
Monthly for September. This number of 
the favorite magazine is unusually strong in 
short stories and poems. 
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Ripe-Fruit Beetle.—V. W. Fair- 
banks, Manchester, N. H., on Sept. 2, 1889, 
asks the following questions when sending 
a beetle : 


Enclosed find a bug that I donot know. 
As I was sitting by the side ot a colony of 
this bug came crawling from the en- 
trance, and when [ touched it, it keeled over 
on its k and was very hard. When 
crawling itis % of an inch long. Does it 
eat honey or bees? Whatisit? I have 40 
colonies of bees, but have had no honey to 
speak of—there was too much wet weather. 


Prof. Cook answers this inquiry as 
follows: 


The beetle is the ripe-fruit beetle—Eu- 
phoria inda. When fiying it looks and 
sounds like a humble-bee. The grubs work 
in the earth eating roots. The beetle often 
does some damage eating into ripe apples, 
penance, pears, and even green corn. It very 
ikely was honey hungry, and so entered 
the bee-hive. It is strange that the bees 
tolerated it. 





Among the Valuable Bulletins 
prepared in the Office of Experiment Sta- 
tions of the United States Department of 
Agriculture, is one, now approaching com- 
pletion, which will be found of infinite 
service to the workers in our Experiment 
Stations, to Agricultural Journalists, In- 
stitute Directors, etc. It will be known as 
Experiment Station Bulletin, No. 2, Part I, 
and is a very complete digest of the annual 
reports of some thirty Agricultural Eperi- 
ment Stations of the United States for 1888. 
The special feature of this work is the In- 
dex, which is very full and complete, being 
not only an index to the digest, but prac- 
tically an index to the reports themselves 
which are included in the digest. 


The work, with the exception of the Index, 
is already in type, and will soon be com- 
pleted and ready for distribution. It is 
issued as Part 1, the intention being to in- 
clude a digest of the reports of the remain- 
ing stations in another volume to be known 
as Part II. This digest work wil! there- 
after be continued periodically, so as to 
cover all the Experiment Station reports. 





Several Eggs in One Cell.—Julius 
Moerch, of North Indianapolis, Ind., asks 
the following question : 


I havea young Italian queen which lays 
from 2 to 4 eggs in one cell, at the same 
time. She does this about once in every 
six cells. She has plenty of room. What 
will be the best to do with her ? 


Either the colony has a drone-laying 
queen, or a laying-worker, which should be 
superseded with a good queen, by all means. 





Annual Jubilee.—Being an “off 
year” from political disturbance, prompts 
the management to extra exertions in mak- 
ing the forthcoming Indiana State Fair, 
Sept, 23 to 28, excel in every respect. More 
favorable railroad rates are applied for, to 
give those ata distance the opportunity of 
visiting the best Agricultural Fair on the 
continent, and the Capital City with its 
many attractions. 











THE GOLDEN-ROD. 





Written for the Youth's Companion 
BY MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 





Yes, let our nation’s emblem be 

The flower that blooms from sea to sea, 

That flings by every free 
Its th of eens saad & gold ; 

That decks the mountains in their pride 

And waves along the ries wide, 

And smiles when er beauties hide 
From autumn’s gathering cold. 


In fields where happy children meet 
And hear the wild bees humming sweet, 
And tread the sward with naked feet, 
Among the orchards fair ; 
On banks where scarlet berries grow, 
vide beonptp af seller aioe ho 
urs’ ye ry w— 
The Golden-rod is Pong 


Where barrens burn, where torrents pour, 
Where swells the hill, where sweeps the shore, 
here sparrows flit, where eagles soar, 
It shakes its oreqnens plume ; 
In the old ve wh, 
By cabin Pay well-known, 
‘an’s friend the Golden-rod alone 
Maintains its faithful bloom. 


And eyes that weep the year’s decay 
Smile last to see that flower display 
Its fulvid mantle o’er the gra “ 

While ‘neath October's sky ; 
Its splendor that survives so well, 
Flashing from every hill and dell, 
Continuous like a sunset spell, 

Gilds summer’s long good-bye. 


Symbol of loyal life, confessed 

y North and South, by East and West, 
Faith's bravest blossom blazons best 

The empire of the free. 
And breeze and sunshine, bee and bird, 
Will join when patriots speak the word, 
And say, “‘ Our floral sign preferred, 
e Golden-rod shall be.”’ 
Vermont, Ills. 


QUERIES * REPLIES. 


a i Nl el te i el 


The Exclusive Production of 
Comb Honey. 














Written for the American Bee Journal 





Query 653.—If no more honey were to be 
extracted, how much would the price of honey 
in the comb be enhanced ?—New York. 


Not any.—H. D. Currine. 

I do not know.—P. L. VIALLoN. 
Probably none at all.—C. C. MILLER. 
None at all, I think.—R. L. Taytor. 
Not much, if any.—M. Maur. 


Not one per cent., in my opinion.— 
J. E. Ponp. 

But very little, if any, in this 
locality.—A. B. Mason. 

I doubt very much if it would affect 
the price one cent.—J. M. HamBauau. 


Very little, [think. Udoubtif they 
compete much.—A. J. Cook. 


Too hard a question for me to an- 
swer.—J. P. H. Brown. 


It would not be enhanced at all, but 
would surely drop. It is a fortunate 
thing for comb-honey producers that 
so much of the honey crop is extracted, 


ARADABABDABDABABABDABDADABDADAM 


as it supplies different wants, and pre- 
vents, to a great extent, an over-supply 
of comb honey.—C. H. DispBern. 


Not a particle. Some prefer comb, 
and others the extracted.—Mkrs. L. 
HARRISON. 


I do not think that it would better 
the price more than one-third ; and 
this would be more than depreciated 
in the great howl which would go up 
for ‘extracted honey.”— WiLL M. 
BARNUM. 


It would advance in price, but the 
supply would also offset the price.—G. 
L. TINKER. 


The extractor has come to stay, so 
that there is no need of that if.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 


If the Emperor of Germany were to 
buy all the mules in this country, how 
much would horses be worth ?—J. M. 
SHUCK. 


Ido not know. Extracted honey, 
when well ripened, should bring the 
same price that comb honey dvoes.— 
Manata B. CHADDOCK. . 


Can you guess? Comb honey will 
remain a fancy, while extracted will 
become a staple article, within reach 
of everybody, rich or poor.—DADANT 
& Son. 


I think that it would be quite a little; 
but no such condition of affairs will 
ever take place. When you witness 
the lethargy with which bee-keepers 
support their Union, do not think for a 
moment that they will ever agree upon 
the kind of honey which all shall, or 
shall not, produce. —JAmMEs HEDDON. 


If no more honey were extracted, 
and no more were “strained,” and no 
‘‘imitation honey” were put on the 
market (imitation extracted ‘I mean, 
as I do not believe it possible to manu- 
facture comb honey), I think that it 
would enhance the price 25 per cent. 
But that millenttial time will never 
come. There is no use to pray for it. 
—EUGENE SECOR. 


Not a cent. Comb honey will always 
be used as a luxury, and in no very 
great quantity under any circum- 
stances. The pure article, taken from 
the comb by means of the honey ex- 
tractor, is already a staple in my home 
market, and may be made a staple 
anywhere, if the right man has control 
of its introduction. One of my custo- 
mers, the other day, when laying in a 
supply of the pure article at my honey 
store-room, remarked that he would 
*“as lief have leather in his stomach, 
as to have wax there.”—G. W. Dem- 
AREE. 


It is impossible to ascertain—we 
may guess all we like. My ‘ guess” 
would be that the advance in price 
would be exceedingly small, if any.— 





THE EpITor. 
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MAILING BEES. 


Sending Bees by the Pound 
Through the Mails. 








Written as a Priwate Letter to the Editor 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 





FRIEND NEWMAN :—You will doubt- 
less remember that I spoke in my 
book that it was my belief that the day 
was not far distant when enough bees 
would be sent in the mails with a 
queen, so that they would build up 
into a colony, if sent early in the sea- 
son. If you do not so remember, you 
will find the item by turning to page 
138 of ‘Scientific Queen-Rearing.” 
Well, when [ wrote that, I hardly 
thought that the “day” would come 
so soon as the present; hut such is the 
case, for to-day I am in receipt of one- 
half pound of bees which came in the 
mails, all alive but two, and as bright 
and as lively as “crickets,” although 
through poor directions, they were 
missent, going to New Jersey, thus 
keeping them some four or five days 
en route, instead of two, which would 
be the reasonable time had they come 
direct. 

Mr. E. L. Pratt, of Marlboro, Mass 
was the sender, and is, as far as I 
know, the first one to take advantage 
of the suggestion which I made. 


The cage is three-cornered, or tri- 
angular, in shape, to give it strength, 
andis 11} inches long, each of the 
three sides being 4 inches wide. One- 
and-one-half inches of one end, is 
partitioned off for candy, thus leaving 
ten inches for the bees. Equi-distant 
between the candy and the opposite 
end are two pieces of }-inch stuff, fitted 
in nicely, to which the sides are nailed, 
giving it strength enough to sustain all 
the strain which could ever be brought 
to bear upon it, thus overcoming any 
danger of breakage which would let 
the bees out. Through these parti- 
tions are bored numerous three-eighths 
holes, so that the bees can cling in 
them and roam through the cage at 
pleasure. On each of the three sides 
are three 1j-inch holes covered with 
wire-cloth, which give ample ventila- 
tion even in the hottest of weather, 
while in a cold time the bees can all 
cluster in the compartment next to the 
candy, which will allow them to keep 
warm during frosty nights. 

Mr. Pratt says that he considers the 
cage ample for one pound of bees, and 
from what I know of the matter, I 
think that he is right. He writes that 
if they come all right, he will petition 
the Government to allow bees by the 
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pound in the mails. The only thing I 
see in the way of their granting this is 
the sugar, which rattles out of the 
cage into the mail-bags, as it always 
does from all cages provisioned with 
the ‘*Good” candy. The use of 
powdered sugar instead of granulated 
helps the matter some, on account of 
that which rattles out of the cages 
being finer than the other, so that it is 
not noticed so much; yet I have often 
feared that even this might possibly be 
used as an argument to exclude our 
queens from the mails, and if there is 
a fear in this direction with queens, it 
would be multiplied many times, were 
bees by the pound to be sent ; for there 
is more sugar rattling from this cage of 
one-half pound of bees than there is 
from 20 queen-cages. 


Mr. P. says that the cage when 
ready, weighed exactly 8 ounces, and 
the bees the same number of ounces, 
when started, yet now the whole weighs 
only 13 ounces. This loss in weight I 
apprehend is largely in sugar. There 
are some among our number who 
claim that the bees eat the sugar in the 
«*Good ” candy, but I am satisfied that 
this is not so, and believe the same 
quantity of sand to hold the honey in 
place would be just as good, as far as 
the bees are concerned. Be this right 
or wrong, the fact remains, that I 
have never received a queen with ac- 
companying bees, but what a pile of 
sugar would be rattled out on my 
bench during the few hours that I 
might happen to leave them there, 
after their arrival ; and the case is the 
same where I leave them thus before 
sending out. If this food-matter can 
be overcome, I do not see but what we 
are on the road to success. 


Will it not be a grand thing for us 
Northerners, who sometimes lose our 
bees in wintering, to send South dur- 
ing the month of May, and get bees 
enough with queens to stock all of our 
empty combs, for only a few dollars, 
and these bees come to our very doors, 
thus saving miles of travel to the ex- 
press office, saying nothing of heavy 
express charges? This will give the 
man living in the remotest parts of the 
United States, an equal chance with 
those who live in the very heart of the 
world. 

Well, as Isaid in my book, I am 
glad of the privilege of living in this 
progressive age. The hints contained 
in the book seem to have waked many 
up along the different lines which it 
suggests, for I have many letters 


speaking in approving terms of the 
different thoughts which it contains. 


A day or two ago I received a good 
letter from that well known bee-keeper 
of California, Mr. R. Wilkin, in which 
he rehearses the trials and troubles 
that he had in rearing queens while in 





Ohio, some 16 or 20 years ago; telling 
how well he is succeeding by the plans 
given in my book, and says: * Like 
you, I almost stood spell-bound in view 
of the possibilities the new ideas of- 
fered. Accept my gratitude for your 
success in developing our beloved 
pursuit.” 

I take very little credit to myself, 
for nearly everything the book con- 
tains are thoughts which have origin- 
ated with some one else, yet I must 
say that it has given me pleasure in 
being able to so arrange them, after I 
had collected them for years, that they 
are proving a help to others. This 
would be a very poor world which 
looked only to the good of self, and I 
am truly glad that I could be the 
means of helping some others along, 
as I have been helped along-by others. 
Many of the very best thoughts which 
I have been able to secure, have come 
through the columns of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, and I am glad that 
your life, Mr. Editor, is spared to 
make the same so interesting, and 
keep it at the head of the bee-litera- 
ture of the day. Truly yours, 

G. M. DooLiTTLe. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


(The foregoing, though written asa 
private letter to us, contains some of 
the newest news in the bee-world, and 
we think it of sufficient importance to 
present it to our readers, and do so 
without consulting Bro. Doolittle. The 
point about the sugar is ‘ well taken,” 
and should be considered in adopting 
bee-food for use in the mails. —Ep.] 








SEASONABLE HINTS 


About the Care of Honey, and 
Work in the Apiary. 








Written for the City and Country 
BY A. H. DUFF. 





The honey flow seldom continues 
longer than July, and in many cases 
from the first to the middle of the 
same. Exceptional seasons furnish 
honey later than this, and sometimes 
up to the first of September, but we 
can mostly count on July for closing 
the heaviest of the crop. At the close 
of this time we are very liable to omit 
some very important work in the api- 
ary that may cause heavy damage. 
The condition of every colony at the 
close of the honey’ season should be 
well examined. If we have allowed of 
much swarming it is possible that some 
colonies will be found queenless. In 
this case robbing is sure to follow. 
Queenless colonies will not protect 
their stores as they should do, and will 
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do in if proper condition,and during the 
dearth of honey they will take advan- 
tage of any opportunity that presents 
itself in this line; hence, the impor- 
tance of putting them in proper shape, 
so that they will protect and defend 
their rights. 

If robbing is once commenced in a 
large apiary, it is tery difficult to stop 
it. It seems that it takes the entire 
summer and fall before the notion gets 
out of them to rob. 


It is but an easy matter to examine 
all colonies, and if brood in all stages 
of development is found, which at the 
close of the honey season will always 
be found if the colony has a fertile 
queen, there will be no danger ; but if 
young brood cannot be found it is evi- 
dent that there is something wrong, 
It is true that in such colonies may be 
found a young queen that, as yet, has 
not begun to lay. If such a queen 
is found, we can watch her daily 
for a few days and ascertain if she is 
going to prove all right ; but it is not 
necessary to wait more than three or 
four days. If eggs are not found dur- 
ing this length of time, she should be 
removed and a fertile queen introduced 
in her stead. 

When such queens are not at hand, 
we can substitute a comb of brood from 
some other colony, when they will 
rear anew queen. All colonies at this 
time that are entirely destitute of brood 
should be supplied from other colonies. 
In this manner we will make them safe, 
for if they are queenless, the bees will 
rear a queen from the brood given 
them. Brood for queen-rearing should 
not be over three days old, and to make 
sure that we use brood that is young 
enough, it is better to havea supply of 
eggs only, oraframe of brood in all 
stages, and a quantity of eggs also. 
The bees will select the proper brood 
for queens, if thus supplied. 


All surplus honey should be removed 
from the hives at the close of the honey 
season. If left it will soon become 
dark and have a solid appearance that 
will prevent it from bringing a first- 
class price in the market; and for an- 
other reason : the bees cannot protect 
a large surplus so well, and, unless the 
hives are very close, robbers will find 
their way to the honey : hence, we say 
that all surplus honey should be taken 
off immediately after the honey flow. 

Comb honey should be carefully 
stored away in a close building so that 
the bees cannot find it. Honey should 
not be stored away in cellars or under- 
ground repositories of any kind, but 
should be kept above ground, and 


should have plenty of light and air and 
at the same time prevent the bees from 
entering. 

Comb honey can be kept free from 





ants and other insects by placing it on 














tables, the feet of which may set in 
basins of water and kerosine oil. Ants 
are very distructive to comb honey, as 
they will puncture the cappings and 
destroy its appearance. Extracted 
honey should not, as yet, be kept in 
air-tight vessels, as it is still in process 
of ripening, and if the gas that is pro- 
duced cannot escape, it will burst the 
packages ; hence, they should have a 
small opening at least. 

Extracted honey may be kept to- 
gether in any quantity if pretty well 
ripened ; if not, it should be in small 
quantities. Earthenware and tin are 
probably the best for keeping extracted 
honey in, although kegs and barrels 
can be used, but should first receive a 
coating of beeswax inside. This can 
easily be done by pouring into the 
same melted beeswax, and running it 
over the surface. 

Larned, Kansas. 





THE UNION. 
Why Do Not More Join the Bee- 
Keepers’ Union? 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. E. POND. 








It has for a long time been a sur- 
prise to myself that the «« Union” does 
not increase in membership faster 
than it does. Can it be possible that 
‘‘ bee-keepers” are so selfish that they 
are (or at least the great majority of 
them) willing to let the few do the 
work, while they enjoy the benefits ? 


There is no question but that the 
Union has done a great work ; and its 
work in the future will only be cir- 
cumscribed by the smallness of its 
membership. The work done is na- 
tional ; it strikes at the very root of all 
troubles that bother us, or dangers 
that we may fear, and ina way, too, 
that carries immense weight. Its 
operations are far reaching; they ex- 
tend over the whole continent, and if 
backed up as they ought to be, will 
strike terror to the hearts of our an- 
tagonists. 

Even now, with its small numbers, 
and infinitesimal treasury, the Union 
is a power in the land, and has already 
taught many a would-be enemy that it 
is not safe to trouble its members ; 
that it—the Union—stands as a shield 
and barrier against all assaults that 
may be made upon its members. Now, 
brother bee-keepers, will you not heed 
the Macedonian cry, and ‘‘come over 
and help us ?” 

We are small in numbers, yet we 
have so far proved a perfect « wall of 
defense” to all who have assailed us. 
If we could only make the increase in 
numbers that the quality of our work 
ought to assure, we should, and would, 
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not only act as a“ shield of defense,” 
but by the force of our members, stand 
as a perpetual menace to our assail- 
ants, and drive them from the field by 
sheer force of members, without being 
obliged to fire a single gun. 

The expense is but small—so small 
that every bee-keeper can afford it. 
The advantage gained is immense. It 
has so proved in the past, and must so 
continue in the future. Why not, then, 
aid in the good work, and send in 
your names till instead of only a 
** corporal’s guard,” we shall have en- 
rolled on our books an immense army? 

North Attleboro, Mass. 





EXPERIENCE 


With Bees for a Period of 13 
Years. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY A. C. SANFORD. 





I have been in the bee-business for 
13 years, starting at first with one 
colony. My knowledge of bees was at 
first limited, but being a profound 
lover of bees, I resolved to know all 
the mysteries; so I went to work in 
earnest. My first and second seasons 
were not very profitable in dollars and 
cents, but during this time I was 
studying and practicing. 

I think that it was the second season 
that I purchased an Italian queen, and 
superseded all native stock. During 
this time my wife used to say, «‘ Now, 
Albert, what is the use of your fussing 
so much time away with the bees? You 
will never make any thing.” But the 
first thing she new, I had a nice lot of 
honey, and for it $125.00 in cash ; then, 
of course, she was willing I should 
spend all the time I wanted to with the 
bees. 

I have taken the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL for a good many years, and 
like it very much. I wish every bee- 
keeper would take at least one good 
paper, and keep themselves posted. 

Since I commenced bee-keeping, I 
have had as high as 100 colonies. 
Several winters I lost heavily, and one 
season I lost all but one colony. I 
have wintered my bees in an out-door 
cellar for several seasons, but lost 
some each time—sometimes half; the 
fault was not always with the cellar, 
for sometimes they were short of 
stores. Experience is the best teacher. 

Two seasons I placed them in sheds 
in rows, bridged the entrances, and 
buried them in clover chaff and saw- 
dust. One season! covered them in 
green sawdust, and let it remain till 
March; I then removed it, packed 
them with dry clover chaff, and the 
bees came out in very fine conditon. I 
have not tried that plan since. 





One season I tried wintering my bees 
out-of-doors without any protection 
except snow (the previous winter | had 
lost quite heavily in the out-door cel- 
lar) ; so I concluded to try it once, as 
I had read about bees being wintered 
under the snow. 


The bees were extra-well provided 
with honey, but when the next May 
came, I had only one colony left, and 
that a weak one. This was the dearest 
part of my experience. The past two 
seasons I have wintered them under 
the kitchen, where I have a very good 
cellar divided in two parts. I havea 
stove in one part. If the temperature 
gets too cool, I raise it by making fire 
in the opposite room. My loss in this 
place has been slight. I now have 52 
colonies and 6 nuclei. This has been 
a pretty fair honey season, and the 
quality of the honey is very fine. 

Ono, Wis., Aug. 26, 1889. 


LAYING-WORKERS. 


How to Avoid the Annoyance 
of these Pests. 








Written for the Home and Farm 
BY T. E. HANBURY. 





Laying workers,like the moth-worm, 
are the pests of some bee-keepers. 
Fortunately, however, for the bee- 
keeper of the present day, Italian bees 
have abated the moth-worm nuisance, 
as they are proof against the latter, 
but the former has ruined many a fine 
colony of bees while their keeper, in 
many instances, was unaware of the 
cause. 

The invention of the movable-frame 
by the immortal Langstroth, has been 
a boon to those who delight in keep- 
ing bees either for pleasure or profit, 
and hence, now we can examine any 
colony of bees ina few minutes. On 
this account the apiarist, if careful and 
governed by my advice, laying workers 
will be the rare exception and not the 
rule. 

When for any cause laying workers 
have made their appearance, it will be 
known by the singular appearance of 
the cells which resemble drone-cells 
with their protruding caps scattered 
among the worker-combs. ‘This is be- 
cause the colony has been destitute of 
a queen for some time, and some bees 
(mainly those which were reared in 
cells contiguous to cells in which 
queens have been reared) in their 
great anxiety to rear brood, will com- 
mence to lay these eggs, but such eggs 
will only produce drones, as such lay- 
ing workers have never been fecun- 
dated by a drone. 

Unless such an order of things is 





changed, a fine colony of bees will 
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soon dwindle down, and become a 
prey to robbers, or will be ortherwise 
destroyed. Often if a fertile queen is 
introduced to such a colony, the laying 
workers will cease their egg-laying 
propensities, and will go to work like 
other bees; but often such laying 
workers, imagining themselves to be 
queens, will kill the newly-introduced 
queen, and then continue to lay their 
drone-producing eggs. In this case, it 
would be well to introduce a queen- 
cell, and if this is torn down, to intro- 
duce another, and another, until they 
accept such a queen-cell. 


They may possibly permit such cells 
to hatch, and the resulting queen will 
soon become fecundated and com- 
mence to lay, and thus the regular 
order of the colony will be restored. 
Often, however, they will not allow 
this, and in such an event there is no 
alternative but to cage the queen in 
some other colony, and while thus 
caged, to smoke both lots of bees thor- 
oughly, and shake the bees from the 
laying-worker colony in front of the 
hive in which the queen is caged ; and 
after they have all united, liberate the 
queen after they have thus been 
united at least 24 hours. 


It may be said, however, as regards 
this trouble, that ‘‘an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure,” 
and hence, extra pains should be 
taken that no colony should be left 
without a queen very long at a time, 
say not longer than three or four days. 
Bees thus left without a queen will not 
always become infested with laying 
workers ; but in many cases they will, 
especially in the brood-rearing season, 
hence, every colony of bees should be 
frequently looked over to prevent this 
annoyance, and as soon as a colony is 
found without a queen, one should be 
supplied. By being careful in this re- 
spect, you will avoid the annoyance of 
having to deal with these pests. 
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HONEY-DEW. 


Is it a Safe Food for Bees in 
Winter ?—Stung by Bees. 











Written for the American Bee Jowrnal 
BY F. GREINER. 





Buckwheat bloom is now about over, 
and we have harvested a larger crop of 
comb honey in sections from this source 
than usual. But still our bees are 
booming ; the humming that we hear 
in the morning hours, reminds us of 
the year 1881, when our bees stored 
so enormously from linden. 

Very few bees come in with pollen 
in their pollen-baskets, all the many 
more with distended abdomens,heavily 
loaded with the sweet found so abun- 








dantly on the chestnut leaves—it even 


drips from them, covering the grass, 
etc., with the sweetish substance. A 
light-colored, yellowish,greenish plant- 
louse, found in great numbers on the 
underside of the leaves, is probably the 
cause of the ‘‘ varnish” on them. 


Our bees pass by the golden-rod 
(which blossoms profusely now), pre- 
ferring the plant-louse secretion, and 
not until the latter is dried up, do they 
returnto the former. 

I never had any experience with 
honey-dew before, and I would ask, 
how can we determine whether or not 
this class of honey in connection with 
buckwheat and basswood honey will 
be wholesome for the bees? Will it 
insure safe wintering ? Who can tell ? 


- Attacked by Bees. 


In the New York Weekly Tribune of 
Aug. 28, page 6, we read the following: 


ATTACKED BY A SWARM OF BEES.—At 
Saratoga, Aug. 25, Harry Howlet,a West 
Milton teamster, met with a terrible experi- 
ence in Ballston Spa, at a late hour* yester- 
day. Histeam and himself were attacked 
by a large swarm of bees, which stung the 
horses to death. Howlett, in seeking to 
rescue his horses, was also attacked and 
stung into insensibility. At one time it was 
feared that his injuries would prove fatal, 
but he had recovered to-day sufficiently to 
allow of his removal home. 


*Are bees in Saratoga like night- 
hawks ? 

It would interest us bee-keepers, if 
one of the readers of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL, residing in that vicinity, 
would give us more particulars of 
this very singular case. 

Naples, N. Y., Aug. 31, 1889. 





BEE-DISEASE. 


Experience with the « Nameless 
Bee-Disease.” 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. THIELMANN. 





On page 541, Mr. Alonzo Skinner 
gives a cure for this alarming bee-dis- 
ease, but in reading carefully what he 
says, seemingly he contradicts in the 
last part what he writes in the first, 
namely: ‘Two years ago last April 
I had one colony affected with the dis- 
ease ; I put about two table-spoonfuls 
of salt at the entrance, and in a very 
short time all was right.” Thenin the 
last paragraph he writes: «Since 
that time I have had about 12 colonies 
affected,” etc. 

Now a good many bee-keepers who 
have that alarming and annoying dis- 
ease in their apiaries, would like to 
know whether Mr. Skinner purchased 
the 12 colonies from some other 
parties, or did they get the disease 
from the first that he cured ? 
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I would like to have Mr. S. answer 
the above question, as it is very im- 
portant to know if the disease runs in 
the +‘ blood,” or whether it is a para- 
site ; and whether salt and water will 
cure it, or only check it for a time, and 
then break out again more than before. 
This seems to be the case with Mr. 
Skinner’s bees, and if correct, then 
salt and water will not cure the dis- 
ease, but only check it for a time. The 
latter is my experience. 


Mr. S. speaks of the salt-and-water 
cure used by queen-breeders. It ap- 
pears to me that queen-breeders would 
do the bee-keepers (at least to me) a 
far greater fayor, not to send out 
queens from such colonies, than to 
give their “ plan” of curing with salt 
and water. The disease is now spread 
all over the United States by the un- 
consciousness of some of our queen- 
breeders, and no one seems to have 
courage enough to make it public. But 
this is a great wrong, and a detriment 
to the fraternity. It has already done 
great damage, and no one has yet 
actually found a cure for it, or even 
know of what character it is; at least 
I have never seen it in print, or heard 
it privately. 

Now I will give my experiments as 
I noticed them: About four years ago 
I got a queen from an Eastern breeder, 
and the next season I noticed some of 
the black, shiny bees at the hive-en- 
trance, where that qneen was intro- 
duced, but never heard or read about 
the disease. 

It passed on without fear of anything 
bad the next season. I have seen more 
of those shiny bees, but I did not think 
there was anyharm. Then a year ago 
last spring I sold 11 colonies to a man 
who started in the _ bee-business ; 
among them was one colony (unknow- 
ingly to me, until some time in July) 
which had some of the diseased bees. 
When I visited the man in July, he 
called my attention to it. I then recol- 
lected that I had seen something in 
the bee-papers, shortly before, about 
the ‘‘ nameless beeslisease ;” and when 
I got home, I looked over my apiary, 
and found three diseased colonies. 


From that time on I studied the 
malady, and made experiments, but to 
no results of an effective cure. 


Last spring I had at one time 7 col- 
onies affected; first I tried salt and 
water; next, carbolic acid, and both 
of these remedies checked it, but did 
not cure any of them. 

Next I changed frames of brood and 
bees; one frame would check it some, 
but 3, 4 and 5 frames would make the 
colony well. Then I exchanged 


queens with healthy colonies, and vice 
versa, and it took a long time (5 or 6 
weeks) before I could notice a change 
where the healthy queens were intro- 
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duced to diseased colonies, and somé 
of them as yet are not entirely healthy 
in three months’ time. 

No diseased bees could be seen for 
75 days in the healthy colonies, to 
which queens were given from dis- 
eased colonies; but after 80 days, 
many were sick, and are so now, after 
a time of 116 days, and after the colo- 
nies have swarmed, and have had 
young queens over two months. 


Next I put some swarms with some 
diseased colonies without removing the 
queens ; the effect of it was charming. 
In from 48 to 60 hours, hardly a sick 
bee could be seen, and a week after, 
all was healthy. A number of the 
colonies which were diseased in the 
spring, got well without doing any- 
thing to them, but others became dis- 
eased. 

The greatest harm is done by the 
sick bees entering any hive in the 
apiary, and it is a rare case when the 
sick bees are killed ; for they are only 
gnawed and bitten constantly, which, 
it seems, does the sick bees good, that 
is, they like it, and thereby the healthy 
colonies are diseased. The sick bees, 
at a certain stage, have no particular 
home, and therefore enter any hive. 


I have come to the conclusion that 
the disease runs in the “blood,” and 
is also contagious. Sometimes, when 
I water the bees, it appears as if they 
had parasites. If any one of the bee- 
fraternity knows what the disease is, 
or knows a cure for it, it would be 
read with interest, if published. 

Theilmanton, Minn. 


GOLDEN-ROD. 


Is the Golden-Rod a Valuable 
Honey-Plant? 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY EUGENE SECOR. 


I wonder if golden-rod is not greatly 
overestimated by bee-men. So it 
seems tome. In this locality I con- 
sider it of doubtful value to bee-keep- 
ers. I have watched many. times to 
catch a bee upon it, but never more 
than once or twice have I seen a bee 
touch it; and then it deserted the 
flower as though it had made a mis- 
take. 


The other day I walked a half mile 
to a rich bottom where there was an 
abundance of golden-rod in bloom, 
but with the usual disappointment. I 
say disappointment, because I have 
often wished to see bees working. upon 
it. The name is associated with the 
poetry of rural life, is richin sentiment 
to every bee-keeper, and I have often 





sought for the fullfillment of cherished 


hopes and life-long desires—but in 
vain. 

I wonder if it can be that in other 
localities it does really respond to the 
kiss of Apis Mellifica. Ihopeso. Or 
is the barrenness only comparative, 
and on account of the greater abund- 
ance of richer flora, the bees visit 
other species in preference ? 

In localities where the golden-rod 
abounds, there is usually an abundance 
of yellow ray-flowers, commonly called 
**sun-flowers,” and these I know to be 
good honey-plants. I am never dis- 
appointed when I look for bees revel- 
ing in their golden dust, if within 
range of an apiary. 


The Dodder—a Parasite. 


In my tramp the other day, search- 
ing for golden-rod, I came across a 
very interesting plant in full bloom. 
It was dodder—a parasite, well known 
to botanists, but almost unknown to 
the common people. It generally 
grows in low bottom-lands, among a 
thick growth of other, and over-shad- 
owing plants, where coolness and mois- 
ture are more sure to be present. . It 
sends up a slender, golden or silvery 
thread which twines around a neigh- 
boring plant, and fastens itself there- 
on, getting its nourishment from its 
protector. 

When I found it in bloom, coiling 
around a wild sun-flower, like an im- 
mense worm, and about the color of a 
ripe white mulberry, it was indeed an 
interesting plant. & do not know 
whether it yields honey or pollen, but 
it is quite fragrant. I brought home 
specimens which were admired by all 
who saw them. 

Forest City, Iowa. 


WINTERING BEES. 


Preparing Bees for Wintering 
in Minnesota. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY MISS IDA HOUSE. 

I will now write that long-promised 
article on wintering bees in Minnesota, 
and I hope that it will help some of 
my brother and sister bee-keepers. 


I begin at least by August 1, to look 
through the hives, to see if all have lay- 
ing queens, and those that have not, I 
give laying queens, remove all the 
combs that contain very much pollen, 
and put in empty worker-combs, as a 
queenlees colony is apt to fill the combs 
with pollen, and if left in the hive to 
winter on, it will be almost certain 
death to the colony. 

Then I mark all colonies <« light,” 
that have not sufficient honey to winter 
on. I also mark those that have too 





much honey. When the honey-flow is 
ended 1 remove all supers and sections, 
also the oil-cloth cover, which I use in 
summer, and put on a quilt, which is 
made by placing a layer of cotten-bat- 
ting between two sheets of cotton-cloth, 
and quilted. (I would recommend 
these quilts to all who winter bees in a 
cellar ; they will pay for themselves 
the first winter. ) 

I then go to the hives that I have 
marked *‘ heavy,” take all but about 
25 or 30 pounds of honey, and give to 
the light ones. Be sure to give the 
bees good honey to winter on. Do not 
give them honey-dew, unless you wish 
to get rid of them and know of no 
other way. 

I have the bees all ready for winter 
before the nights get so cold and frosty 
as to candy the honeyinthe hive. We 
winter our bees in an under-ground 
cellar, 40 feet long, 7 feet high, and 6 
feet wide, with a 6x7 inch ventilator 
near each end ; also, three well-fitting 
doors, which leaves two dead-air 
spaces between the bees and the ex- 
tremely cold weather, with the mer- 
cury often 40° below zero, in this north- 
ern climate, 

When you put the bees into the cel- 
lar, remove the cover and entrance- 
blocks, leaving only the quilt over the 
hive. Put two blocks (2x2 inches, and 
the length of the hive), under the hive, 
then put two more on top, on which to 
put another hive, and so on until they 
are five tiers high. 

One essential thingis a }4-inch en- 
trance, full width of the hive, and left 
open ; by so doing there will be plenty 
of upward and lower ventilation, and 
the bees will not smother or lack in 
any way for pure air. 

The bottom have should be not less 
than 10 inches from the bottom of the 
cellar, to allow the foul air, if any, to 
settle below it, and pass off through 
the under-groumd drain, which should 
consist of not less than two-inch tiling. 


Some may ask how the under-ground 
drain is made. The easiest way would 
be to place it underneath the doorway, 
about one foot below the surface. 


Bees placed in a cellar as [ have de- 
scribed, with a temperature ranging 
from 40° to 45°, will winter as safely 
as by any other method, chaff hive not 
excepted. The temperature can easily 
be regulated by a slide in cach ventila- 
tor—(not'a toboggan slide), but a 
sliding door. 

In conclusion I will say, on the first 
sunny day in April, do not rush to the 
cellar, and take the bees out, but wait 
until the season is fairly opened, say 
from April 15th to the 20th, and then 
not on a chilly, damp day, or when the 
wind is blowing at the rate of 60 miles 
an hour. 

Howard, Minn. 
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ALBINOS. 


Claim of Albinoism as Applied 
to Bees. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. J. ROBINSON. 





A claim is set forth in the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Advance that Albinoism does not 
exist in the Apis family. The claim is 
an absurdity, and not susceptible of 
proof. It is unwise for mortals to 
arrogate competency to write a code 
of Nature’s laws. The claimant wrote : 
‘*Can the term ‘ Albino’ be applied to 
the honey-bee ? My own answer to 
the question is no.” 

He wrote further: “I have never 
yet seen any (bees) that were worthy 
the name "—Albino. He fancies that 
because he has not seen Albino bees, 
there are none worthy the name. He 
fancies, too, that he is inspired to 
teach people the possible and impossi- 
bilities of Nature’s laws as ‘‘ applied ” 
to breeding, for he wrote: ‘If it 
were possible to produce a race of 
Albino bees, such bees would be of 
little value, owing to the fact that they 
must continually grow weaker and 
weaker, and finally play out entirely.” 
He failed to mention the period of 
their ** weak and weaker” existence, 
before they ‘‘ must” become extinct. 


Evidently the claimant knows noth- 
ing about the so-called Albino bees, 
but aimed to prejudice the public 
against the Albino strain of bees. He 
asserted that, ‘‘In fact Albinoism, 
wherever found, has always been con- 
sidered an evidence of weakness.” This 
was designed to ‘ kill” breeders of 
Albino queens, though the assertion is 
a bounce instead of having any founda- 
tion ‘in fact.” 


Albinosim is the opposite of Melan- 
ism, and Albinos are generally larger 
than the normal size of the species, 
while Melanos are smaller. 


I refer readers to Alden’s Manifold 
Cyclopedia—the latest and best au- 
thority: ‘The opinion that Albinos 
are distinguished from other men by 
weakness of body or mind, is com- 
pletely refuted by facts ;” and thus the 
said assertion is completely refuted. 


The term ‘ Albino” takes its deriva- 
tion from the Latin Albus, white. The 
term is legitimately applied in all 
cases of preturnatural white or whitish 
appearance, which whiteness is caused 
by a non-development of coloring- 
matter in the skin, and its appendages, 
rendering the creature white or 
whitish. 

Both Melanism and Albinoism are 
common to insects, as well as to plants 
and animals. White cockroaches and 
crickets have been seen about hives, 





that were Albinos. White rats, mice 
and rabbits are kept as pets, and have 
been bred until the peculiarity— 
Albinoism—is reproduced in every in- 
stance ; and why not bees, the same as 
other insects? We have Albinos 
among cows, black-birds, squirrels, 
raccoons, and other animals, as well 
as the human—more common among 
negroes. 

When the whitish Italian bees were 
first discovered, they were supposed to 
be a ‘“sport;” but it is not known 
whether or not the singular phenome- 
non of colorings was a new diversion 
from the common type, or a reversion 
toward the original type. In type, the 
Italian bee is a composite—not at all 
uniform in colorings, nor natural 
habits—a true mongrel. 


Instead of the Albino type being a 
sport in breeding, the evidences go to 
prove that they are more nearly than 
common Italians, thoroughbred types 
of the original Apis Mellifica family. 


The Cyprian bees are undoubtedly 
the nearest akin to the original family 
of Apis Mellifica than any other type, 
their nativity being in Lower Eygpt. 
The notion advanced by whimsical 
writers claiming that beautiful bees 
are not vigorous, not the equal of 
darker bees for business, is sheer non- 
sense, completely refuted by well- 
known facts. 


Mr. A. D. Pike was the first who 
called attention to the Albino type of 
bees, which appeared in his apiary, 
and attracted his attention in 1874. 
He wrote about his discovery to the 
lamented A. F. Moon, editor of the 
Bee-World, who seemed to suppose the 
phenomenon an accidental freak of 
nature. 


In answer to Mr. Moon’s editorial 
comments, Gen. D. L. Adair, of Hawes- 
ville, Ky., being a scientist, wrote an 
article explaining the case, since which 
the Pike white-type have been known 
as Albino bees. 

The Albino bees are like the Italian, 
in all respects except color. I have 
bred Italians ever since I obtained a 
queen (which was one of the first 
Italian queens bred in America), but I 
never reared any of the white, or 
whitish bees, until I obtained queens 
of the Pike type. With me, the white, 
beautiful Albino bees have given as 
good satisfaction in point of profit, as 
any of the new or old type of hees. I 
have found Albinos the most docile of 
any bees, equally as good gatherers of 
honey, prolific and hardy. 

The Pike Albinos are a strain of 
Italians, disposed to store their hone 
away from their brood-nest—a most 
estimable trait. The founder and able 
editor of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
fancied that beauty and intrinsic 
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worth cannot be united in one animate 
form, and he applies it to *ladies” as 
well as bees. Women will never 
decorate his grave, except he repents 
and confesses that he sinned: against 
beauty. 

Richford, N. Y. 








SWARMING. 


A Beginner’s Experience with 
Keeping. Bees. 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY D. A. MONTAGUE. 





In the first place, I had not thought 
of getting more than one colony of 
bees, but on approaching a bee-man, 
of the old style, he proposed to trade 
his whole apiary (of 11 empty hives 
and about 40 honey-boxes) for a $20 
gasoline stove, and deliver the whole 
business ; so accepting the proposition, 
here I am with 17 colonies now, and 
no practical knowledge of the business 
except what little I have gained this 
season ; and I find the BEE JOURNAL a 
great help. 

The bees themselves have given me 
a few lessons that will be useful to me 
in the future. 

Of course my bees had it all their 
own way, as they were all in box- 
hives, or, what was worse, the Thomas 
hive. The first swarm issued on June 
12—one about 11 a.m., which went 
back without clustering ; then about 2 
p-m., there were three or four that 
issued at once, but they got mixed up, 
and so bewildered, that they all came 
back and settled promiscuously over 
the hives, and under the stand. This 
was a new feature to me, and I was at 
a loss to know what to do, and I 
thought that I would experiment 2 
little. Having a very large hive ready, 
I proceeded to brush off into a box, 
nearly half a bushel of bees, and 
dumped them down in front of this 
large hive, and they marched in, and 
made themselves at home; then, as 
they seemed so well suitedy I served 
some more in the same way, but they 
went back and came out the next day. 
Afterwards, the bees were more rea- 
sonable, and swarms issued one at a 
time. I had ordered a few Langstroth 
hives, but before they arrived, the 
rush was over, and I got only two 
swarms into them, and they were late 
—July land July 11. The hives have 
7 frames, and 2 wide frames for sec- 
tions in the body. ‘*Are 7 frames suf- 
ficient to winter a colony ? 

I transferred one of the old colonies 


y into a Langstroth hive, on Aug. 3, and 


they are doing well. I gave them full 


sheets of foundation, but no comb. 
The old colonies stored no surplus 





honey, to speak of, and the new ones 
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Langstroth hives, and the large hive ; 
they are doing well now, and I expect 
to get five or six times the amount of 
honey from the 2 colonies in Lang- 
stroth hives, as from all the others. 
They had full sheets of foundation, 
and starters in the sections. 
Buckingham, Ills., Sept. 3, 1889. 


[*Yes, if they contain from 25 to 30 
pounds of honey.—Eb.] 


CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 
1889. Time and Place of ela 
Sept. —.—Maine, at lavermote Falls. 
J. ¥F. Fuller, Bost Oxford, Me. 


Sept. 14.—Susquehanna Co., at New Milford, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 
Oct. 11—12,— ~Boehreaern. at Chicago, Ill 
W. Z. Hutchinson, sec., Flint, Mich. 


Dec. 4-6.—International. at Brantford, Ont., Canada. 
R. F. Holtermann, Sec., Romney, Ont. 
t@” In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 
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Fumigating a Room.—J. Van 
Deusen & Sons, Sprout Brook, N. Y., 
write as follows : 


To fumigate a room or receptacle 
for surplus honey, get a small kettle 
with a round bottom, and a piece of 
heavy tin or iron (old or new) 4 or 5 
inches long, bent to fit the bottom of 
the kettle. Put into the kettle what 
roll brimstone you need for the size of 
the room, heat the iron and put it on 
the brimstone. The iron should be 
just red in the dark, but not to show 
by daylight. If too hot, the brimstone 
flames up too much. A small apiary 
may have a large dry-goods’ box fitted 
for the purpose, where an ounce or 
two of brimstone will answer, while a 
building may require one-half to one 
or two pounds, as to size of the room. 





Splendid Honey-Year.—W. R. 
Tate, Durant, Miss., on Aug. 30, 1889, 
says : 


Bees are doing well in this section 
of the country. We have had a splen- 
did honey-year, with very little swarm- 
ing. The swarming and also the 
honey-season are about over. We get 
most of our honey from trees, such as 
the willow, poplar, persimmon, and 
others. There is no clover raised in 
this part of the country. I want to 


but very little, except those in the} The Season of 1889. 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. 


Mr. cl 
Weckesser, Marshallville, O., on Sept. 
2, 1889, writes : 


The honey season in this locality 
has been but little above the past two 
unfavorable and unprofitable seasons, 
but we are glad to be relieved of the 
necessity of feeding for winter, as we 
have been obliged to do heretofore ; 
for the bees are getting considerable 
honey at present from smart-weed and 
other sources, apparently, but we may 
not expect any surplus from these 
sources. At present we have very hot 
and dry weather, but bees are breed- 
ing strongly, and we notice white 
specks on the combs, and think that 
they will go into winter quarters in 
fine condition; and perhaps we may 
have a season soon, that will make up 
for the stingy yields of the past, if we 
are prepared for it when it comes. 











Glassing Sections—The Crop. 
J. W. LeRoy, Rio, Wis., on August 29, 
1889, says : 


I have always had a home market 
for my honey until now. Is it neces- 
sary to glass the sections ? My crop is 
3,000 pounds of comb honey, in one 
and two pound sections, and 1,000 
pounds of extracted. The honey crop 
is nearly double this year, per colony, 
op an average, but less than a few 
yeary ago. 

[It is not necessary td glass sections 
of honey for the Western markets, but 
for Eastern markets it is done to some 
extent.—Eb. ] 








Excessive Swarming.—Geo. H. 
Auringer, Bonniwell’s Mills, Minn., on 
Aug. 28, 1889, writes : 


It has been very dry here all sum- 
mer, the creeks and -wells are drying 
up. Iam afraid our fallcrop of honey 
will be short, on account of the dry 
weather. I have 45 colonies now from 
17 last spring. All are strong, and 
one stored over 20 pounds of honey 
and swarmed on May 22. I have 
taken 700 pounds cf honey in one and 
two pound sections, and I think that I 
will get 2,000 pounds. 
my honey for 18 cents a pound at the 
stores ; it retailsfor 20 cents. I take 
nothing but prime honey and well- 


highest price. 
on May 25, and on July 11 it swarmed, 
and I put back the new swarm, and 


new swarm into a new hive, and it 
came out. 





sow some clover and buckwheat next 
year. 


Iam selling bee-men,” 


cut out the queen-cells; and on July ena 
17 it swarmed again, then I put the} tablish the price in our home market, 


Then I put it in with a| to sell. 


next t day they pwactaie again. I put 
them into a 10-frame two story Sim- 
plicity hive, for it was a very large 
swarm, but they swarmed again the 
next day. I put them back in’ the 
same hive, for I did not know what 
else to do. They stayed, but before 
the hive was one-third full, they 
started queen-cells, and I have kept 
cutting them out ever since. Some 
were capped over. They are doing 
well now. Hurrah for the golden-rod 
for the national flower. 





Tobacco and Bees, ete.—P. M. 
Aldrich, Fairmount, Nebr., on Aug. 
24, 1889, writes: 


‘What killed the bees ?” is asked 
on page 540. I cannot tell, but it was 
not the tobacco or smoke. I use but 
very little smoke, and that is mostly 
tobacco-smoke. Sometimes I smoke 
the bees pretty heavy, but I never see 
any bad effects from it. I have often 
used a cigar-box when hunting bees, 
and they worked readily in it. 

I have had to destroy four swarms, 
as they were affected with foul-brood. 
Bees had not held their own as for 
honey this season, until two weeks ago, 
but are doing finely now on heart’s- 
ease, or ‘‘ tanning,” as it is called here. 








Good Fall Crop Expected. 
John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo., on 
Sept. 2, 1889, write: 


We have an immense Spanish-needle 
bloom. It has been very dry here for 
the past three weeks, so much so that 
Spanish-needle did not yield much 
nectar, but for the last two days we 
have had occasional showers, and we 
never saw bees work better during the 
few hours of sunshine that we have 
between showers. If we could be 
favored with such a condition of things 
for a few days longer, we can count on 
50 pounds per colony, of fall honey. 
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Marketing the Honey-Crop, 
ete.—John Blodget, of Flag Springs, 
Mo., on Sept. 2, 1889, writes : 


I think that I am one of the “lucky 
as I will get 6,000 pounds 
of honey in one-pound sections, from 
30 colonies. I have already 5,000 of 
the clover honey, and now the heart’s- 


filled sections to market, and get the| ease is coming in fast. My increase 
One swarm came out|was 42 colonies. 


Some are selling 
one-pound sections of honey at 12} 
cents, and some as low as 10 cents. 
These very men are the ones who es- 


for us who have 5,000 or 10,000 pounds 
It is not all the small bee- 








swarm that was queenless, and the! keepers, 


but I understand that one 
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large producer at Standberry, Mo., is 
selling at 10 and 11 cents per pound. 
If the Union would establish the price 
of honey, I, for one, will joinit. I am 
shipping honey to Kansas City, on 
commission, rather than take so low a 
price. I have not sold a pound for 
less than 15 cents, and I will hold it 
till I can get my price. I think that 
we ought to be able to establish the 
price on our honey. The AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL reaches me every Fri- 
day, regularly. It is a welcome vis- 
itor, and the music is splendid. Give 
us some more of it. 


Hive-Porticoes.—John Boerstler, 
Vashon, Wash. Ter., on Aug. 24, 
1889, says: 


In regard to the portico, I would say 
that I have tried at least 20 different 
hives, and I have done away with all 
except the 2-story Langstroth hive, 
with the portico; and I think thata 
hive without a portico is like a house 
without a porch. Why do they puta 
porch toa house, if it is not for some 
use ? and why do they put porticoes to 
the finest building, if they are of no 
use ? I think that a hive without a 
portico, is like a house without a 
porch, and I, for one, will: never be 
without a portico to my hives. 








Short Crop of Early Honey.— 
W. H. Graves, New Carlisle, Ind., on 
Aug. 28, 1889, writes : 


The honey crop is very short in this 
part of the country. My early crop is 
very small—between 700 and 800 
pounds of surplus from 92 colonies. 
Two colonies became queenless, that I 
lost, and I only hived 12 swarms this 
season. They failed to swarm as well 
as to gather much honey. White 
clover bloomed profusely, but did not 
seem to secrete very much honey. 
Some claim that they have not taken 
a pound of honey this summer. By 
appearances, we will have a good fall 
crop, for I never saw so much golden- 
rod bloom in my life, as there is this 
season. If I have any vote on the 
national flower, I vote for the golden- 
rod. The AMERCAN BEE JOURNAL is a 
welcome weekly visitor which never 
fails to come every week. 





Bee-Keeping in North Mis- 
Rush Hill, Mo., 
on Sept. 5, 1889, writes : 


The honey in this part of Missouri 
is not an average crop, by 25 per cent.; 
but the increase of bees is 30 per cent. 
above an average. The quality of the 
honey is better than for years. It was 





gathered mostly from clover and blue- 





eaeBniel ok some HEREIN TY I had 
22 colonies in the spring, sold 18 
swarms, put back 12 or 13, and 6 or 8 
left for the woods, leaving me now on 
hand 75 colonies in good condition— 
the best for years. Ihave taken about 
1,000 pounds of extracted, and between 
500 and 700 pounds of comb honey. I 
am selling it at 15 cents per pound for 
comb in sections, 12} cents for broken 
comb, and 10 cents per pound for ex- 
tracted honey. We will have but little | ° 
Spanish-needle honey, owing to con- 
tinued drouth. 





An Aster, ete.—C. W. Conner, 
Ashton, Iowa, on Sept. 3, 1889, says: 


I send a specimen of a weed or 
plant which is abundant here this dry 
season, and my bees are working on it 
yet. Whatisit? Is it a good honey- 
plant? It is so dry here now that 
everything but this plant and the 
golden-rod is dried up. The golden- 
rod is abundant here. Bees are doing 
well. 





[It is an aster, and is an excellent 
honey-producer.—ED. ] 





Queenless Colonies.—S. R. Nor- 
ton, Lemont, Ills., on Sept. 3, says : 





Please inform me in the BEE JourR- 
NAL, how long a colony would be 
queenless before a laying worker 
would take possession. 


[If a colony be left queenless, and 
is without the means of rearing a 
queen, it will be only a few days before 
some workers will commence to lay 
eggs, ina vain endeavor to save the 
life of the colony.—Eb. ] 
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Convention Notices. 


t2” The Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ Society will 
hold its annual convention at the Commercial Hotel, 
corner of Lake and Dearborn Sts., in Chi . Ilis., 
on Friday and Saturday, Oct. 11th and 12th, 
at®a.m. Arrangements have been made with the 
Hotel for back room, one bed, two persons, $1.75 per 
day, each ; front room, $2.00 Ror ay for each 
son. This date occurs ae he Ex ition, when 
excursion rates on the railroads will be one fare 
for the round-trip, good from Oct. 10 to [4, inclusive. 
There has been a fair crop of honey in the Wes 
expec at this revi- 
val of the Northwestern from its “ hibernation.” 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec. 


t@™ The fifth semi-annual meeting of the Su: 
hanna Bee-Keepers’ Association will be held at low 
Milford, Pa., on Saturday, Sept. 14, 1889, at 10 a.m. 
There will be essays ond fferent subjects,and also a 
question-box. Bring your wives along, and please 
invite your neighbors who are interested in bee- 
keeping. to come with you. If you have anything 
new, or that would be of interest in any way, of im- 
peemente or fixtures, bring them, so that all may see 

hem. H. M. SEELEY, ° 


t2” The International Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meet in the comsemeee, at oo . Ont., 
Canada, on December 4, and 6, 1889. bee- 
keepers are invited to — and State ana‘ District 
bee-keepers’ societies re requ ested to appoint del- 
egates to the convention ‘ull particulars of the 
meeting will be given in duetime. Anyone desirous 
of becoming a member, and receiving the last Annu- 
al Report bound. pay do so by forwarding $1.00 to 
the retary .— HOLTERMANN, Sec. Romney, 
Ont., Canada. 





Honey and Beeswax Market. 





KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—It is camiog in slomz: bog quote : 1-)b, 
sections of white, 15@16c.; 2-Ibs., 14c. Extracted 


white, ; 
Aug. : eee i MBLLN & phates 514 Walnut st. 


PHILADELPHIA. 


HONEY.—That in the comb is now arriv’ 
the demand is increasing acco 
—Y still a for 


12@13¢ +t ‘S'ibe erotic, On Om grades 0 of all kinds Iba 
range Dic blossom, ser H wr grades, per gal., teh 
ane - WALke MeGORD, 32 & 34 8. Water &t. 


DENVER. 


HONEY.—We quote : New in 1-lb. sections arriy- 
ing ey at pe extracted, 6@8c. 


Aug. 10. J. M- CLARK COM. CO., 1421 15th St. 
NEW YORK. 
HONEY.—Extracted, California, 744@8¢.; ora: 
bloom, x White clover and basewood, Tig@ee 


Common Southern. 65@75c. per gal. Fancy comb, 
white 1-lbs., 16c.; " fair I-lbs., 14c.; 2-Ibs., 2c. less.— 
The New York crop being comparatively small, the 
Western apiarists will find a good outlert here in the 
East. As prices this season are about 10 per cent. 
lower than last season, we expect an active demand, 


Aug. 21. F.G. STROHMEYER & CO., 122 Water 8. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—New honey arriving freely, and all the 
shipments have been promptly closed out so far. 
We quote : 1-lb. white a according to ~— of 


package and a sing: dex pearance, 14@16c. Keceipts of ex- 
tracted increasing : demand light, at 6@8c. 

BEESW AX.— 
Aug. 1. 8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water 8t, 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY.—Coming in freely, but sales are not 
eisily made at over 15c. for the best, while we are 
trying to get 16c., and think that later we can get it, 
as all bu sparingly now. eemannane sells at 6@8c., 
but chiefly at 7c. for white 

BBESW AX,—25c. 


. A. BURNETT. 
Aug. 12. 161 South Water Bt. 
DETROIT. 
HONE Y.—New crop is coming in slowly, and sells 
at BS A for comb. 
ESWAX.—23c. 
f.. 21. M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


8T. LOUIS. 
Y.—We quote: Choice white clover comb, 
sao, fair, 10@1ic.; dark, 7@8c. Extracted, in 
barrels. c.; in cans, one 


B anes pee Torre 
Aug. 21. TT & CO., Commercial 8t. 


NEW YORE. 

HONEY.—New comb arriving freely. Demand is 
fair, oe weather is toowarm. We oy - 
Fancy white 1-lbs., 16c.; 2-lbs., 14c. Fair 1- 
2-lbs., 12¢. “excelent demand for all kinds of the 
extracted, as follows: Orange biossom, 
white cover and basswood. 8 . 8@8¢c. Southern, av: 
e ua Tg) 65@70c 

rage dua" HILDRMTH BROS. & SEGELKEN, 
Aug. 21. 28 & 30 W. Broadway, near Duane 8t. 


BOSTON. 


HONEY.—It has arrived freely, but sales are 
nee slow, at 17@18c. for 1-lbs.; and 2-lbs., is@ize. 


BEES WAX.—None on han 
Aug. 21. BLAKE & RIPLE v. 57 Chatham Street. 


CINCINNATI. 

HONEY.—We quote extracted at 5@8c. per !b. 
Benen for queaned is fair from maguatequsers, 
and from consumers for Le a use. Good demand 
for best qualities of comb bene . while inferior 
orneees f pm sale. It brings 1 

—Demand is pe per Ib. for 
quad te choles ellow, on arrival. 
Aug. 21.C. F. MUTH & SON, Freeman & Central Av. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONEY.—Receipts of comb poner are large, but 
market slow, at 14@15c. for white 1 — — 13@14c. 
tos oie, Be Extracted, white, 7@8c.; 


AX.—20@25c. 
Aug. 22. CLEMONS, CLOON & CO., cor 4th & Walnut. 


MILWAUKEE. 


N&Y.—New crop is coming in and of very fine 
quailty. Demand is fair and values easy. Choice 
white 1-lbs., 14@15c.; 2nd quality 1-lbs., 12}¢@1l4c.; 
old 1-Ibs.. 10@12¢. Ext . white, in tins and 
pails. ; in barrels and kegs, 7@8c. 
—T WaAX.—22@25¢ 
Sep. A. V. BISHOP, 142 W. Water Bt. 





Please to get your Neighbor, 
who keeps bees, to also take the AMERICAN 
Bee JOURNAL. Itis now so CHEAP that 
no one can afford to do withouti t. 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Business Dotices. 
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Your Full Address, plainly written, 
is very essential in order to avoid mistakes. 


It Wou Live near one post-office and 
get your mail at another, be sure to give the 
address that we have on our list. 


Give a Copy of “ Honey as Food and 
Medicine ” to every one who buys a package 
of honey. It will sell lots of it. 


Dr. Miller’s Book, “A Year Among 
the Bees,” and the AMERICAN BEE JoUR- 
NAL for one year—we send both for $1.50. 


It you Lose Money by carelessly en- 
closing itin aletter, it is without excuse, 
when a Money Order, which is perfectly 
safe, costs but 5 cents. 


New Subscribers can obtain the full 
numbers for 1888 and 1889 for $1.80, if appli- 
cation be made at once, before all the sets 
of 1888 are gone. 


Paper Boxes—to hold a section of 
honey for retail dealers. We have two sizes 
on hand to carry sections 434x4% and 544x5%. 
Price, $1.00 per 100, or $8.50 per 1,000. 


Preserve Your Papers for future 
reference. If youhave no BINDER we 
will mail you one for 60 cents; or you can 
have one FREE, if you will send us 3 new 
yearly subscriptions for the Bez JouRNAL, 


Please write American Bee Journal 
on the envelope when writing to this office. 
Several of our letters have already gone to 
another firm (a commission house), causing 
vexatious delay and trouble. 


Pure Phenol for Foul Brood.— 
Calvert’s No. 1 phenol, mentioned in Che- 
shire’s pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, can be 
procured at this office at 25 cents per ounce. 
Not being mailable, it must go by express. 


In order to pay you for getting new 
subscribers to send with your renewal, we 
make you this offer. For each yearly sub- 
scriber, with $1.00, you may order 25 cents 
worth of any books or supplies that we have 
for sale—as a premium. 


A Home Market for honey can be 
made by judiciously distributing the 
pamphlets, “‘ Honey as Food and Medicine.” 
Such will create a demand in any locality at 
remunerative prices. See list on the second 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 

Price of both. Club 


The American Bee Journal .......1 00... 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture..... 200.... 175 
Boo Koopery, OS SOREN -150.... 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review......... 150.... 140 
The Apiculturist .............. 175.... 165 
Bee-Keepers’ Advance ....... 150.... 140 
Bee Journal......... 200.... 180 
Canadian Honey Producer...140.... 130 
The 8 above-named papers.. .... 565.... 5.00 
and Langstroth Revised (Dadant).3 00.... 275 
Cook’s Manual (old edition) 2 25.... 2.00 
Doolittle on Queen-Rearing..2 00.... 175 
Bees and Honey (Newman)...200.... 175 
Binder for Am. bee Journal..160.... 150 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth)...300.... 2 00 
Root’s A B lture..2 25.... 210 
Farmer’s Account Book...... 400.... 220 
Western World Guide ........150.... 130 
Heddon’s book, “Success,”"..150.. 140 
A Year Among the Bees..... 175.... 150 
Convention Hand-Book....... 150.... 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean........... 200....175 
How to Pro Fruit......150.... 125 
History of National Society..150.... 125 


Do not send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. . 
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Triple-Lense 
Magnifiers for 
the inspection of 
bees, insects,etc. 
They are invalu- 
able in the con- 
servatory, or if 
for only a very 
few plants. For 
boys and girls, 
they make very 
pleasant studies, 
and arouses in 
them a laudable 
enthusiasm for investigation. Price, by mail, 
80 cents ; or the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
one year, and the Magnifier, for $1.50. - 








Red Labels for Pails.—We have 
three sizes of these Labels ranging in size 
for pails to hold from one to ten pounds of 
honey. Price, $1 for a hundred, with the 
name and address of the bee-keeper printed 
onthem. Smaller quantities at one cent 
each ; but we cannot print the name and 
address on less than 100. Larger quantities 
according to size, as follows: 


Size A roy roxy 
250 Labels............- 1 ‘ 
500 Labels.............. 2. 3.00 3.50 


1,000 Labels............ 3.00 4.00 5.00 
a@ Samples mailed free, upon application. 





Maving a Few extra sets of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for the years 1887 
and 1888, we will supply both these years, 
and 1889 and 1890, for $3.00, until all are sold. 
Or we will*send 1888, 1889 and 1890 for $2.50, 
all by mail, postage paid. These are very 
valuable, and those who have not yet read 





page of this paper. 


The Chicago Convention wil! be 
heldon Friday and Saturday, Oct. 
IL and 12, 1889. This change of date 
has been made, because the Railroad Traffic 
Association has made a rate of one fare for 
the round trip from any point within 200 
miles of Chicago, good on Oct.10,and can be 
used on any train returning after that until 
Monday, Oct. 14. The first session will be 
held at 9 o’clock in the morning of Friday, 
and an adjournment can be had on Saturday 
afternoon in time for those who may wish to 
return on that day. Those who can remain 
over Sunday will have an opportunity of 
visiting our magnificent churches and cathe- 
drals in the morning and evening, and of tak- 
ing a pleasant walk in the parks or riding 
on the boulevards in the afternoon, as their 
inclination and tastes may lead them. 
October is usually a very pleasant month, 
and this will give an opportunity to many 
who need a recreation, to take it at a small 
outlay, and at the same time to “take in” 
the Bee-Convention. The invitation is full 
and wide—Come all who can. 


_ A. 


We Want a Representative at all the 
Fairs to be held this season. The AMER- 
ICAN BEE JOURNAL is the recognized de- 
fender of the rights of the bee-keepers, 
against the attacks of the ignorant and prej- 
udiced. There are thousands who would 
gladly subscribe to it if it were only brought 
to their notice, and its claims presented. 
When making an exhibit, please send for 
our Colored Posters and sample copies, and 
getup a club. In this way you will not 
only pay yourself for the trouble, but also 
aid the pursuit, and its defense all over the 
country. 








Many Good Advertisers invite our 
readers to send for their descriptive Circu- 
lars, etc. It will pay to get these, and see 
what is for sale, by whom, at what prices, 
and what things are offered. Every one 
can learn something in this way. Please 
always tell advertisers where you saw their 
ecards ; they like to know, and we like to 
have them. 


Clover Seeds.—We are selling Alsike 
Clover Seed at the following prices: $8.00 
per bushel; $2.25 per peck; 25 cents per Ib. 
White Clover Seed : $10.00 per bushel; $2.75 
per peck; 30cents per lb. Melilot or Sweet 
Clover Seed: $6.00 per bushel ; $1.75 per 
peck: 20 cents per lb.—by express or freight. 








Prang’s National Flower is the title of a 
beautiful pamphlet which contains two colored 
plates of the two most popular candidates for 
selection as the National Flower of America. 
It also has two poems, and a postal card 
addressed to Messrs. L. Prang & Co., Boston, 
Mass., with a vote to be filled up for the 
selection of a National flower. The pamphlet 
costs 25 cents, and can be obtained at this 
office. 


-———__—_ -_ > @ ve -_______ 


Subscribers who do not receive this paper 





them should lose no time in securing them. 


promptly, will please notify us at once. 
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BEST BEES TO WINTER. 


re One of the Largest Bee-Keepers 


A MEBRICA. 


DEKALB JUNCTION, N. Y. 
“The three Queers you sent me two years 
ago were 


EXTRA GOOD ONES, 


exceedingly active, and the 


BEST WINTERING BEES I HAVE. 


I don’t care for Beauty, yet I never saw a 
Queen you sent out that was nota Beauty. | 
IRA BARBER.’ 


300 QUEENS 


of the Best Honey-Gathering Strain we 
ever had in 30 Years’ Experience with 
THE ITALIANS, 


READY TO MAIL 
between Sept. 12 and 20. 


{2 Prices ¢ Tested, $1.50: Select Tested, 
$3.00: Warranted, $1.00. 


All are Warranted Pure, and Safe Arrival 
Guaranteed. Address, 


HENRY ALLEY, 


37 A2t WENHAM, Essex Co., MASS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 








OR SALE.—Italian Bees, $5.00 per Col- 
ony. Tested and Untested Italian Queens 
and Bee-Keepers’ Supplies 
Address, OFTO KLEINOW, 
150 Military Ave., (opposite Fort Wayne), 
37A2t DETROIT, MICH. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


FOLDING PAPER BOXES ! 


VHEY hold a Section of Comb Honey each, 

. and are made so as to take the 44x4¥ or 
54x64 Sections. Just the thing for retail 
dealers! Prices: $1 per 100 Boxes, or $8.50 
per 1,000. (3 The bee-keeper's name and 
address, and the kind of honey, printed on 
1,000 or less, for 75 cents extra. 





THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILLS. 





60 SALARY, $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE 


allowed each month. Steady employ- 
ment at home or traveling. Nosolicitin 
Duties delivering and making collections. No Posta 


Cards. Address withstamp, HAFER & CO., Piqua,QO. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 
36A26t 


TAKE NOTICE! 


EFORE placing your Orders for SUPPLIES, 
write for prices on One-Piece Basswood Sections 
Bee - Hives, wy Crates, Frames, Foundation, 
Smokers, etc. dress, 
R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
25A26t NEW LONDON, Waupaca Co., WIS. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 








The Revised Langstroth, and Dadant’s 


Foundation. See advertisement in another column 


Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Perfection Cold-Blast Smokers, 
SQUARE GLASS HONEY-JARS, etc. 


For Circulars, apply to 


CHARLES F. MUTH & SON, 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., CINCINNATI, O. 


P. 8.—Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers 





NEW PEAR, WILDER EARLY, 





eed: best quality: productive; bears every 
year ; norot at core; beautiful ; long mooper 
great grower. Send for free colored plate and ful 
particulars. Surplus of Apple-trees for sale—your 
choice at 10c. each, our choice at 6c.each. Surplus 
Dwarf Pear, Rhubarb roots, Black Raspberry plants 
and Ornamental shrubs at low prices. June budded 
Peach, Apricot and Plum trees, and apogee Apple- 
trees for mailing, a specialty. Green’s 5 books on 
yraie-Oulsase, os or Green’s “ How to Prop- 

ate and Grow Fruit,” 35e. Catalogue with colored 
plate, free. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


GLASS PAILS 
FOR HONEY. 


ML ESE Pails are made 





and a metal to Ld d cover. 
When filled with honey, the 
attractive appearance of 
these pails cannot be eaunl- 
ed by ang. other style of 
oe. hey can be used 
or household pu by 
consumers, after the honey 
is removed, or they can be 





returned to and re-filled by 
the apiarist. 
Prices are as follows: 
To hold 1 pound of honey, per dozen, ....... $1.60 
pounds 3 . oncccse 33s 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
923 & 925 W. Madison St., - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Patent Flat-Bottom Comb Foundation 


High Side Walis, 4 to 14 square 
feet to the pound. Wholesale and 
Retail. Circulars and Samples free 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
(SOLE MANUFACTURERS), 
1Atf SPROUT BROOK, Mont. Co., N. Y. 


A POSITIVE FACT! 


Queens by Return Mail! 


From the Old and Reliable 


KNICKERBOCKER BEE-FARM 


(Established 1880.) 
| = rend and Price-List Free. 


.- H. KNICKERBOCKER 
27Dtf aon 41 PINE PLAINS, Duch. Co, N. Y. 


My 2ist A Annual Price-List 2h. Holy “4 


ens and Nuclei Colonies (a special ty): also Sup- 
rn 

















ise witl be sent to all who cond the the ames and 
dresses. Ht. 
17Dtf LIGHT ‘STREET, Columbia Co., PA. 





RERUM COGNOSCERE CAUSAS, 


0 know the Causes of Things is the 

key to Success in any Industry. If you 
wish to succeed in the Bee-Business, y 
must read and become acquainted with “he 
most Successful Methods of Bee-Management 
and Honey-Production. 


LANGSTROTHS WORK, 


REVISED BY DADANT, 


Contains the result of practical experience 
with Bees. It gives the Physiol of the 
Bee, with numerous Quotations from the 
lateat Scientific Writers, the Description of 
the best Hives, Directions for ~~ ,Eroper 
Management and Handling of Bees ; the most 
Practical Methods of euoemthonrine g, 
Swarming (Natural and Artificial), with con. 
trolling methods ; instructions on Establish. 
ing Apiaries, foe meoy = ene. Mailing, 
Feeding, Winterin be t methods of pro- 
ducing Comb an ‘Extracted Honey, the 
Handling an Harvesting of Honey, the Mak. 
ng of Comb Foundation, &c., &c. 

he instructions for the Rendering of 
Beeswax are alone worth the price of the 
Book, to many bee-keepers who waste a part 
of their Wax in Rendering it. 

Thi 8 Book, “the most complete éver pub- 
lished,” is shortly to be published in _ 
French, Italian and German lane Fie bight 
Practical European Apiarists. lighly 
recommended by all publishers of Liter- 
ature in the Old besa ag ae well as Ss iy al 

Cloth an Be ann 
ings, 19 Full-Page Piates. Gilt B.. and 
This book is an Ornament to amy Library 

Price: By Express, $1.85. Mail, " pre- 
paid, $2.00. Special prices R, lers who 
wish to pavertion tt it in their Circulars. 

We also offer for Sale, 


40,000 Lbs. of Honey 


of our Crop of 1889 ; 


25 Tons of Comb Foundation 


Smokers, Bee-Veils of Imported Material, &c. 
Send for Circular. Address, 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


HAMILTON, Hancock Co., LLLS. 


SECTIONS ! SECTIONS! SECTIONS! 


We. are now offering our No. 1 V-Groove 
Sections in lots of 7 at $3 per 1,000; 
No. 2 Sections at $2 per 1 ,000. For prices on 
Foundation, Hives, Shipping-Crates, &e., &e., 
send for Price-List. Address 
J. STAUFFER & & SONS, 

(Successors to B. J. Miller *% er 

31Atf NAPPANEE D. 


50 Hybrid Queens, 


J te wey ary under the Swarming Impulse— 
for Sale at 50 cents each. 

ee 12-lb. Shipping -Cases, in the flat, no 
gliass—10 for 75 cents.; $6 fe 100.; 24-pound 








er 10 for = 35 ; $12 per 100. 
Addre J. NZIE, 
20Aly SOCHESTER, wees Co., MICH. 





BEE KEEPERS 


Should send for my circu- 
lar. It describes the best 
Hives, the best Cases, the 
best Feeders and the best 
Methods. Address, 


jJ. M. SHUCK, 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 





1Aly 


British Bee Journal 


AND BEE-KEEPERS’ ADVISER, 
Die published every week, at 6s. 6d. per 
annum. It contains the ‘very best p practical 
on for the a —, t is edited by 
Thomas Wm. Cowan, R.M.S., etc., and 
roy A by a Hoskin King’s "Lang! ey 
erts, E a. 
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